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Registration 

All  students  are  required  to  register  at  the  beginning  of  each  of 
the  two  semesters  of  the  academic  year.  On  registering,  the  student 
is  expected  to  present  on  a  blank  supplied  for  the  purpose  a  state- 
ment of  the  courses  for  which  he  desires  to  register,  approved  by 
the  professor  in  charge  of  the  major  subject. 

Registration  should  be  completed  before  class  work  starts  on  Sep- 
tember 27,  1933. 

The  Officers  of  Instruction  and  description  of  Courses  will  be  found 
in  the  general  catalog. 

For  other  information  inquire  at  the  Registrar's  Office,  1901  F 
St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Admission  to  The  School  of  Political  Sciences 

Admission  to  the  Junior  Class  in  The  School  of  Political  Sciences 
is  based  upon  the  information  furnished  in  the  application  blank. 
The  scholastic  requirement  is  the  completion  of  a  four-year  course  in 
an  accredited  high  school,  or  its  equivalent,  and  the  completion  of 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  in  an  accredited  college,  or  its 
equivalent.  The  minimum  number  of  entrance  requirements  is  fifteen 
units  and  the  minimum  number  of  semester  hours  is  sixty. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Political  Sciences  from 
an  institution  of  college  rank  may  receive  credit  without  examination 
for  work  completed  at  such  an  institution,  subject  to  the  following 
requirements: 

1.  He  must  present  a  catalog  of  the  institution  from  which  he 
comes,  with  pages  marked  that  describe  courses  for  which  he  asks 
credit  and  with  such  pages  indicated  on  the  cover.  He  must  present 
also  an  official  certificate  showing  (a)  his  entrance  credits  at  that 
institution,  (b)  his  complete  college  record,  including  grade  of 
scholarship  in  each  subject  taken,  and  (c)  honorable  dismissal. 

2.  He  must  have  completed  creditably  the  work  of  at  least  two 
years  in  an  institution  of  college  rank.  As  a  rule,  no  credit  is  given 
for  work  of  grade  D  when  it  is  the  lowest  passing  mark. 

3.  Credit  is  regarded  as  provisional  at  the  time  of  the  applicant's 
admission  and  will  not  be  considered  as  final,  nor  will  the  applicant 
be  given  final  enrollment  until  he  has  satisfactorily  completed  at 
least  one  semester's  work  in  this  school. 

4.  The  applicant  must  register  for  courses  required  for  the  degree 
which  he  seeks. 

5.  A  student  admitted  to  advanced  standing  in  The  School  of  Polit- 
ical Sciences  must  complete  at  least  thirty  credits  in  residence  in 
this  University  of  which  twenty-four  hours  must  be  completed  in  The 
School  of  Political  Sciences,  and  he  must  maintain  an  average  of  C 
grade  in  all  work  taken  in  this  school. 

6.  No  advanced  credit  will  be  given  for  work  done  in  a  secondary 
school. 
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Periods  and  Credits 

The  normal  length  of  the  lecture  or  discussion  period  is  seventy- 
five  minutes,  one  and  a  half  times  as  long  as  the  usual  academic  period. 
Accordingly,  each  two-period  course  completed  satisfactorily  yields 
three  academic  credits  (i.e.,  three  academic  semester  hours). 

Fees 

A  matriculation  fee  of  five  dollars  is  payable  upon  admission  to 
the  Senior  College  of  the  School  of  Political  Sciences.  This  fee  is  paid 
only  once. 

Tuition  each  semester $100.00 

Library  fee  each  semester 2.00 

For  late  registration  (after  the  tenth  day  of  the  semester)  or  for 
a  special  or  extra  examination  $5.00  each. 

All  candidates  receiving  a  degree  from  the  University  will  pay  at 
least  one  full  year's  tuition. 

Students  registered  in  the  School  of  Political  Sciences  for  less  than 
full  work  will  pay  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  each  semester 
credit.  In  case  extra  credit  is  given  in  any  course,  because  of  supple- 
mentary work,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  increase  of  tuition  fee. 

Not  to  exceed  one-half  of  the  tuition  fees  paid  may  be  refunded 
in  case  of  withdrawal  because  of  sickness  or  other  causes  beyond  the 
student's  control,  in  the  event  of  notice  given  the  office  within  30 
days  after  the  beginning  of  the  semester. 

A  Laboratory  fee  of  $2.00  a  semester  will  be  charged  for  courses 
in  either  Laboratory  Psychology  or  Laboratory  Statistics. 

A  diploma  fee  of  ten  dollars  is  payable  before  graduation. 

Requirements  for  Graduation  from  The  School  of 
Political  Sciences 
The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
is  conferred  at  the  annual  commencement  upon  all  students  who  have 
completed  satisfactorily  the  specified  requirements  for  graduation  as 
to  hours,  courses,  majors,  distribution  of  work,  fields  of  concentration, 
and  grades.  Students  themselves  are  responsible  for  seeing  that 
these  requirements  are  met  in  full.  These  requirements  are  as 
follows: 
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Amount  of  Work 

The  minimum  requirement  for  graduation  is  the  completion  of  120 
semester  hours.  An  hour  signifies  one  period  of  fifty  minutes  a  week 
or  its  equivalent  throughout  one  college  semester.  Where  a  recita- 
tion period  is  seventy-five  minutes  long  throughout  one  college  se- 
mester, the  credit  is  one  and  one-half  hours  and  the  time  necessary  to 
adequately  prepare  for  such  recitation  or  lecture  is  estimated  at  an 
average  of  three  hours  for  each  class  recitation. 

In  the  department  chosen,  the  student  must  complete  from  24  to 
30  hours  of  work  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department,  who  be- 
comes the  student's  adviser.  Twelve  additional  hours,  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  adviser,  must  be  completed  in  subjects  closely  related 
to  the  major  subject.  These  additional  hours  may  be  included  in  the 
list  of  prescribed  studies.  By  this  plan,  each  student  is  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  choose  a  considerable  part  of  his  course  of  study  in  a 
field  of  concentration  adapted  to  his  special  interests  and  abilities. 

Prescribed  Studies 

1.  All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are  required 
to  offer: 

a.  English,  twelve  hours. 
^  b.  Foreign  language,  a  minimum  of  twelve  hours  in  addition  to 
all  language  credits  presented  for  entrance  to  college  in  one  of  the 
following  languages:  French,  German,  Spanish,  Latin,  or  Greek. 

c.  Science,  a  minimum  of  six  hours  is  required  in  biology,  chem- 
istry, mathematics,  physics,  or  geology. 

d.  Social  Science,  a  minimum  of  six  hours. 

2.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science:  A  student  seeking  advanced 
standing  in  The  School  of  Political  Sciences  from  an  accredited  col- 
lege which  confers  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  and  who  has  met 
the  requirements  of  that  college  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
with  the  exception  of  thirty  hours  in  electives  in  the  Social  Sciences 
may,  upon  satisfactory  compliance  with  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  the  School  of  Political  Sciences  and  for  graduation,  receive  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

3.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce  may  be  con- 
ferred upon  a  student  who  has  satisfactorily  completed  the  Fresh- 
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man  and  Sophomore  years  in  an  accredited  college  totaling  sixty 
semester  hours.  The  candidate  must  complete  two  years  in  the  School 
of  Political  Sciences  in  Economics  and  related  subjects  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce. 

4,  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education:  This  degree 
may  be  conferred  upon  a  student  who  transfers  from  an  accredited 
college  of  education  and  offers  for  admission  to  The  School  of  Political 
Sciences  a  minimum  of  sixty  semester  hours  looking  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  and  who  as  a  student  in  The  School 
of  Political  Science  majors  in  Psychology  or  Education. 

5.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Government:  A  student  who  has 
graduated  from  an  accredited  preparatory  school  with  a  minimum  of 
fifteen  units  and  who  has  graduated  from  a  reputable  law  school  may 
be  admitted  to  The  School  of  Political  Sciences  as  a  candidate  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Government  and  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  sixty  semester  hours  in  the  School  of  Political  Sciences, 
thirty  hours  of  which  will  be  in  the  department  of  economics,  govern- 
ment or  international  law  and  relations,  may  receive  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Government. 

Courses 

Junior  Year 

Philosophy  of  Personal  Adjustment 
International  Law 
International  Relations 
American  History  1776-1861 
American  Government  and  Politics 
The  League  of  Nations 
Economic  Theory 
Principles  of  Economics 
Economic  Life  in  Nineteenth  Century  Europe 
Principles  of  Statistics 
General  Psychology 

Secondary  Education — Theory  and  Practice  in  Junior  High  School, 
Senior  High  School 
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^       .     .      ,  T  Senior  Year 

Constitutional  Law 

World  Politics 

American  History  1861-1933 

American  Biography 

Comparative  Government 

Corporation  Finance 

Combinations  and  Trusts 

Europe  during  Period  of  Mercantilism 

Resources  of  North  America 

Economic  Geography  of  Europe 

Tests  and  Measurements 

Psychology  of  Learning 

Abnormal  Psychology 

The  Teaching  of  the  Social  Sciences 

Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Theory  and  Practice 

Modern  Tendencies  of  Theory  and  Practice 

Hours 

There  are  both  morning  and  late  afternoon  courses  of  instruction. 

History  of  the  University 

The  desire  to  establish  in  Washington  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing devoted  to  the  principles  of  Protestant  Christianity  was  expressed 
soon  after  the  Civil  War;  but  not  until  twenty-five  years  later  was 
the  desire  carried  out.  The  leader  of  the  movement  to  establish  a 
university  in  Washington  was  Bishop  John  Fletcher  Hurst,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

He  purchased  the  site,  now  occupied  by  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  in  1890.  In  1893  a  charter  for  The  American  University  was 
granted  by  Congress,  and  a  Board  of  Trustees  was  organized.  Then 
Bishop  Hurst  began  the  courageous  and  arduous  task  of  raising  funds 
for  buildings.  The  first  building  (now  the  Hurst  Hall  of  History) 
was  completed  in  1898, 

The  first  unit  of  the  University  to  be  established  was  the  Graduate 
School.  This  was  formally  opened  by  President  Wilson  on  May  27, 
1914,  and  some  work  was  offered  during  the  following  year.    In  1920 
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the  University  purchased  property  on  F  Street  between  Nineteenth 
and  Twentieth  Streets  and  offered  instruction  in  two  schools — the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Graduate  School  of 
Diplomacy  and  Jurisprudence.  The  name  of  the  latter  was  changed 
in  1924  to  the  Graduate  School  of  the  Political  Sciences. 

The  establishment  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  was  approved 
by  the  Trustees  in  June,  1924,  and  the  College  was  opened  on  Septem- 
ber 23,  1925.  In  January,  1926,  the  Trustees  adopted  a  plan  of  re- 
organization, consolidating  all  of  the  graduate  work  in  the  one  Gradu- 
ate School  and  creating  a  senior  college  to  be  known  as  the  School  of 
the  Political  Sciences  with  junior  and  senior  courses  leading  to  the 
bachelor  degrees.  The  School  of  Political  Sciences  was  conceived  as 
an  adjunct  of  the  Graduate  School  and  to  suceed  the  Graduate 
School  of  Diplomacy  and  Jurisprudence. 


Registrar 
The  American  University, 
1901  F  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Please  send  the  General  Catalog  of  the  American  University  to 

Name  

Address 
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American  University 


Bulletin 


COLLEGE  of 
LIBERAL  ART 


SUMMER  SESSION 

JUNE  17— AUGUST  2 

1933 


,^pril  1933 


Calendar 

Registration  for  all  students 

Saturday  and  Monday,  June  17  and  19 

Classes  begin  Tuesday,  June  20,  7  ;30  a.  m. 

Tuesday,  Jul\-  4,  a  holiday — no  classes 

Final  examinations,  Wednesday,  August  2 

Fees  and  Expenses 

Registration  fee,  paid  June  17  or  19 $  3.00 

Registration  fee,  paid  after  June  19 5.00 

Each  semester  credit  hour 6.50 

Laboratory  fees 5.00  to  12.50 

Each  voluntary  change  in  registration  after  June  19 1.00 

Room   22.00 

Board   42.00 

All  fees  are  payable  in  full  in  advance. 


Classes  will  meet  daily,  five  da\  s  a  week,  except  Saturday. 


IkHSmimim 


TjhUJE" 


;VEDNESD 

Law.     5 

during    1 


Gei 


600  and  above — Open  to  graduate  students  only. 

400  to  599— Open  to  graduate  and  to  qualified  under- 
graduate students. 

300  to  399 — Open  to  undergraduate  students  only. 

Registration  September  18-26 

THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY                                                              Rooms  indicated   by  numbers  located  at   1903  and 

1907  F  St.  N.  W. 
WASHiNG-'ON,  D.  c.                                                                                       Rooms  indicated  by  letter  located  at  1901  F  St.  N.  W. 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL  AND  SCHOOL  OF  THE  POLITICAL  SCIENCES                          R'"'"^^  ^-^*  **  I'o?. 

Rooms  15-30  at  1903. 
Schedule  of  Classes:   First  Semester  1933-1934                                                    Lectures  begin  September  27. 

HOURS 

MONDAY 

a 

TUESDAY 

a 

WEDNESDAY 

1 

THUR9AY 

1 

FRIDAY 

i 

):35  A.  M.-  8;50  A.  M. 

Nations— Roman  Law.     553. 

15 

Correll — Technical  French. 

16 

Nations — Roman  Law,     553. 

15 

Correll— Technical  Gerran. 

16 

8:30  A.  M.-  9:45  A.  M. 

Collier— Philosophy. 

A 

Weaver— Philosophical       Interpretation       of 
Christian  History.     507. 

A 

9:45  A.  M.-11:00  A.  M. 

Collier — Philosophy. 

A 

Weaver— Philosophical      Interpretation      of 
Christian  History.     507. 

A 

1:15  P.  M-  2:30  P.  M. 

Duncan— History  of  Egypt,  Babylonia   and 
Assyria.     507. 

A 

Correll— Seminar  French  Authors. 

16 

Correll — Seminar  Gernan  Authors. 

16 

2:30  P.  M.-  3:45  P.  M. 

Duncan— History    of  Egypt,  Babylonia  and 
Assyria.     507. 

A 

4:45  P.  M-  6:00  P.  M. 

Armstrong — Modern  and  Contemporary  Eu- 
rope.    521. 

Correll— Europe  during  the  Period  of  Mer- 
cantilism.    539. 

Hudson— Principles    of    International    Law. 
401. 

Journey— Principles  of  Economics.     305. 

Stevens— Corporation  Finance.  409. 

A 
16 
10 

c 

8 

Armstrong — International  Organization.     507. 

Correll— History  of  Economic  Thought.     531. 

Hudson — American  Government  and  Politics. 
401. 

Johnson — Experimental  Method  and  Proced- 
ures.    523' 

Nations — Jurisprudence.     559. 

Pergler— U.  S.  Constitutional  Law.     501. 

Tansill — American  History.    403. 

A 
16 

10 

27 
21 
14 
15 

Correll — Europe   during    Period   of   Mercan- 
tilism.    539. 

Hudson— Principles    of    International    Law. 
401. 

Johnson — Advanced      General      Psychology. 
401. 

Journey — Principles  of  Economics.     305. 

Stevens — Corporation  Finance.     409. 

Tansill— International  Relations  and  World 
Politics.     513. 

16 

10 

27 
C 
8 

15 

Correll— History  of  Ecoiomic  Thought.     531. 

Hudson — American  Go'ernment  and  Politics. 
401. 

Jensen — Government  Fublication  Bibliogra- 
phy.    411. 

Johnson — Experimental  Method  and  Proced- 
ures.    523* 

Tansill — American  Hist»ry.     403. 

16 

10 

14 

27 
15 

C.  B.  Aitchison— Federal  Regulation  of  Com- 
merce.   535. 

Johnson— Advanced  General  Psychology. 
401. 

Nations — Jurisprudence.     559. 

Pergler— U.  S.  Constitutional  Law.     501. 

Hudson — Observation  and  Directed  Teaching. 
351* 

A 

27 
21 
14 

10 

6:00  P.  M.-  7:15  P.  M. 

Armstrong — Modern  and  Contemporary  Eu- 
rope.   521. 

Hudson— Teaching   of   the   Social   Sciences. 
501. 

Stevens — Marketing    Agricultural    Products. 

A 
10 
8 

Armstrong— International  Organization.     507. 
Carlson — Resources  and  Industries  of  North 

America.     503. 
Moori^-Public  Finance.     515. 
Tansill — American  Diplomacy.     515. 

A 

8 
21 
15 

Alonso — Technical  Spanish. 

Goresline — Sanitary  Bacteriology.     507. 

Hazard— Extradition.     503A. 

Stevens — Marketing   Agricultural    Products. 

Tansill — European  Biography.     519. 

21 
15 
14 

8 

A 

Carlson — Resources  and  Industries  of  North 

America.     503. 
Moore— Public  Finance     515. 
Tansill— American  Diphmacy.     515. 

8 
21 
IS 

C.  B.  Aitchison— Administrative  Law.     507. 
Alonzo — Seminar  Spanish  Authors. 

A 

21 

IS 
B 
27 
8 
A 

':15  P.  M.-  8:30  P.  M. 

Hazard— International  Law  Procedure.    505. 
Hudson— Teaching   of   the   Social   Sciences. 

501. 
John— Principles  of  Education.    531. 

14 

10 
IS 

Carlson — Theory  of  Economic  Planning.     531. 
Collier — Theory  of  Thought  and  Knowledge. 

501. 
Lewis — Genetic  Psychology.     519. 
Warner— Junior  H.  School  Methods.    450. 

8 

A 
15 
21 

John — Philosophy    of    Human    Institutions. 

603. 
Johnson— Educational  Psychology.     511. 
Morgan — Railroad  Consolidation.     521. 

IS 
27 
8 

Carlson — Theory  of  Economic  Planning.     531. 
Correll— Economic  Life  in  the  19th  Century 

Europe.     541. 
Collier — Philosophy  of  Personal  Adjustment. 

451. 
Warner— Modern  Tendencies  in  Educational 

Theory  &  Practice.     407. 
Sturges  and  B.  Aitchison — Statistics 

8 

16 

A 

21 
B 

Fox— Philosophy  of  Evolution.     513. 
Hoffman — Inorganic  Chemistry.     501. 
Johnson— Sem.  Psychical  Research.     607. 
Morgan — Railroad  Consolidation.     521. 
Peck— Trade  with  Latin  America.     491. 

8:00  P.  M.-  9:15  P.  M. 

Weaver— Science,  Reality,  and  Religion.  511. 

A 

Woolever — Contemporary  World  Events. 

A 

IS 
27 
B 

8:30  P.  M.-  9:45  P.  M. 

Hazard — International  Law-Procedure.     505. 
John— Principles  of  Education.     531. 

14 
15 

Collier— Theory  of  Thought  and  Knowledge. 

Warner— Junior  High  School  Methods.    405. 
Sturges  and  B.  Aitchison— Statistics 

A 
21 
B 

John — Philosophy    of    Human    Institutions. 

603. 
Johnson — Educational  Psychology.     511. 

15 
27 

Collier — Philosophy  of  Personal  Adjustment. 

451. 
Warner— Modern  Tendencies  in  Educational 

Theory  and  Practice.     407. 
Sturges  and  B.  Aitchison— Statistics 

21 
B 

Fox — Philosophy  of  Evolution.     513. 
Johnson— Seminar    in     Psychical     Research. 

607. 
Hoffman — Advanced    Inorganic    Chermstry. 

501. 

Course  in  natural  scien 

Minor  Research  Proble 

Hours  may  be  arrang 

For  special  arrangemen 

ces  by  consultation  and  appointment  through  the 
ms,  Psychology  603 ;  hours  to  be  arranged  with  ind 
ed  with  individual  students, 
ts  concerning  Technical  French,  German,  or  Spani 

h,  in 

trar's  Office,  Dr.  Schreiner,  and  Dr.  Oberholser. 

al  students. 

eluding  Seminars  on  foreign  authors,  see  Dr.  Corre 
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Administrative  and  Faculty  Offices 

Acting  Chancellor  of  the  University,  Bishop  Edwin  Holt  Hughes, 
206  Methodist  Building,  100  Maryland  Ave.  N.  E. 

Director  of  the  Summer  Session.  Dean  George  B.  Woods,  101 
Hurst  Hall. 

Registrar,  Miss  Bernice  V.  Moler,  101  Hurst  Hall. 

Bursar,  Raymond  J.  Spaeth,  204  Battelle  Building. 


Art,  Professor  Hutchins,  203  Hurst  Hall. 
Biology,  Professor  Varrelman,  1   Hurst  Hall. 
Chemistry,  Dr.  Holton,  106A  Hurst  Hall. 
Economics,  Dr.  Correll,  201  Hurst  Hall. 
Education,  Dr.  Ferguson,  107A  Hurst  Hall. 
English,  Dr.  Colder,  212  Hurst  Hall. 
French,  Mrs.  Zucker,  215  Hurst  Hall. 
German,  Dr.  Leineweber,  214  Hurst  Hall. 
History,  Dr.  Gewehr,  213  Hurst  Hall. 
Mathematics,  Dr.  Shenton,  105  Hurst  Hall. 
Physics,  Dr.  Rouse,  106A  Hurst  Hall. 
Political  Science,  Mr.  Sherbondy,  213  Hurst  Hall. 
Religion,  Dr.  Jackson,  214  Hurst  Hall. 
Spanish,  Miss  Olds,  107 A  Hurst  Hall. 
Speech,  Mr.  Sherbondy,  213  Hurst  Hall. 


Administrative     Committee — Dean     Woods,    Dr.     Shenton,     Dr, 
Gewehr,  Dr.  Holton,  and  Dr.  Colder. 


Faculty 

Edwin  Holt  Hughes 

B.A.,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Ohio  Wesleyan ;  S.T.B.,  Boston; 

S.T.D.,  Syracuse ;  LL.D..  DePauw  :  LL.D..  Maine 
Acting  Chancellor  of  the  University 

George  Benjamin  Woods 

B.A.,  Northwestern;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard 
Dean  of  the    College   of   Liberal   Arts   and  Director  of  the 
Sununer  Session 

Will  Hutchins 

B.A.,  B.F.A.,  Yale 

Professor  of  Art 

Walter  Francis  Shenton 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Dickinson ;  Ph.D..  Johns  Hopkins 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

Wesley  M.  Gewehr 

Ph.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Chicago 
Professor  of  History 

C.  Henry  Leineweber 
Ph.D.,  Fribourg 
Professor  of  German 

William  Bultman  Holton 
B.S.,  M.S.,. Ph.D.,  IlHnois 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Harold  Golder 

B.A.,  Carleton;  Ph.D.,  Harvard 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

Jessie  Mary  Ferguson 

B.A.,  Chattanooga;  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A..  Ph.D..  Ohio  State 
Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Glenn  Francis  Rouse 

B.A.,  Cornell  College ;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 


Ernst  Correll 

Ph.D.,  Munich 

Associate  Professor  of  Economic  History 
Ferdinand  A.  Varrelman 

B.A.,  Cahfornia;  M.  A.,  Cokimbia 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

Lois  Miles  Zucker 

B.A.,  M.A..  Ilhnois;  Graduate  Study,  CathoHc  University  of 

America 
Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Arthur  Jennings  Jackson 

B.A.,  Geneva:  B.D..  M.Th.,  D.Th..  Drew;  Graduate  Study, 

Columbia 
Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 

Edward  William  Engel 

B.S.,  Union ;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Princeton 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Ruberta  M.  Olds 

Ph.  B.,  Chicago ;  M.A.,  Cohunbia 
Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

Walter  H.  Young 

B.A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan 
Instructor  in  Political  Science 

Donald  Sherbondy 

B.A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan ;  M.A.,  American 
Instructor  in  Political  Science  and  Speech 

BeRNICE   V.    MOLER 

B.A.,  Maryland  ;  M.A.,  American 
Instructor  in  Political  Science 
George  Lawton  Sixbey 

B.A.,  American ;  M.A.,  George  Washington 
Instructor  in  English 

Raymond  Julius  Spaeth 

B.A.,  American ;  M.  Bus.  Adm.,  Harvard 
Instructor  in  Economics 

Stanley  I.  Posner 

B.A.,  Amherst;  M.A.,  Chicago 
Instructor  in  Economics 


General  Information 

THE  FIRST  SUMMER  SESSION  of  the  American  University 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  will  be  held  during  six  weeks,  from 
June  17  to  August  2,  1933. 

Location 

The  College  Campus,  comprising  eighty  acres,  is  situated  at 
the  corner  of  Massachusetts  and  Nebraska  Avenues  near  the 
border  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  about  six  miles  from  the 
Capitol. 

The  high  elevation  of  the  Campus  and  its  favorable  location 
make  it  one  of  the  coolest  spots  in  the  District ;  the  summer  tem- 
perature on  the  Campus  is  usually  ten  degrees  cooler  than  that 
of  the  downtown  section.  The  dormitories  and  the  marble  build- 
ing in  which  classes  are  held  are  always  comfortable. 

Unlimited  space  for  the  parking  of  automobiles  is  always 
available  on  the  Campus  driveways  or  on  the  adjoining  streets. 

Faculty 

The  Summer  Session  faculty  is  composed  of  the  regular 
members  of  the  College  stafif,  together  with  several  well-known 
authorities  in  special  fields. 

Academic  Credit 

All  courses  offered  in  the  summer  session  (unless  otherwise 
indicated)  may  be  counted  toward  a  bachelor's  degree.  The  grade 
attained,  however,  must  meet  the  specific  quality  requirement  of 
the  college  from  which  the  degree  is  to  be  taken. 

Admission  to  Summer  Session 

All  courses  of  the  summer  session  are  open  to  men  and  to 
women.  Graduates  of  accredited  high  schools  who  have  had  no 
college  work  may  be  admitted  to  any  courses  offered  in  the  sum- 
mer session  which  they  are  qualified  to  pursue.  Students  reg- 
ularly enrolled  in  this  College  or  in  other  colleges  or  universities 
may  also  be  admitted.     Care  should  be  taken,  however,  to  avoid 


repetition  of  courses  or  work  already  covered  if  additional 
academic  credit  is  desired.  Persons  not  candidates  for  degrees 
may  likewise  be  admitted  to  the  summer  session. 

All  new  students  must  send  or  present  credentials  for  ad- 
mission. Those  who  have  had  no  college  work  should  secure  from 
the  registrar  a  high-school  certificate  blank  to  be  filled  out  by  the 
principal  and  returned  to  the  registrar's  office.  Those  who  have 
pursued  work  in  some  other  college  and  who  desire  to  become 
a  candidate  for  a  degree  from  American  University  should  ask 
that  a  complete  transcript  of  record  be  sent  by  the  other  college 
to  the  registrar  of  the  American  University  College  of  Liberal 
Arts.  Those  who  desire  the  work  taken  here  to  be  transferred 
to  the  college  in  which  they  are  now  enrolled  need  present  only 
an  official  statement  showing  their  academic  standing. 

Financial  Regulations 

All  fees  are  payable  in  full  in  advance  at  the  office  of  the 
Bursar  in  the  Battelle  Building.  Class  cards  are  not  issued  and 
permission  to  attend  classes  is  not  given  until  after  the  fees  are 
[)aid. 

The  registration  fee  applies  only  to  the  summer  session.  A 
student  who  later  enters  the  College  as  a  regular  student  must 
pay  the  usual  college  matriculation  fee  at  that  time. 

Under  no  conditions  will  tuition,  registration,  or  laboratory 
fees  be  reduced  or  refunded  because  of  non-attendance  upon 
classes,  or  because  of  unauthorized  withdrawals  from  classes. 
Tuition  paid  for  courses  subsequently  withdrawn  by  the  adminis- 
tration will  be  refunded.  Students  who  are  compelled  to  with- 
draw because  of  illness  upon  recommendation  of  a  physician  will 
be  granted  a  proportionate  refund  on  board.  No  refund  will  be 
granted  on  room. 

High  school  and  other  scholarships  do  not  apply  to  work 
taken  during  the  Summer  Session. 

Room  and  Board 

The  regular  college  dormitories  and  dining  room  will  be  open 
for  the  Summer  Session  provided  there  are  sufficient  reservations. 
The  price  for  a  room  will  be  $22  during  the  Session ;  the  price 
for  board,  $42. 

In  case  the  dormitories  and  dining  room  are  not  open,  suit- 
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al)lc  rooms  at  moderate  prices  will  be  a\-ailal)le  in  Wesley  Heights, 
a  beautiful  residential  section  adjoining  the  Campus;  lunches  may 
be  secured  at  the  College  Lunch  Room  or  at  the  drug  store  in 
Wesley  Heights ;  and  other  meals  may  be  secured  at  restaurants 
or  dining  rooms  not  far  distant  from  the  campus. 

Special  Regulations 

A  student  may  register  for  not  more  than  seven  semester 
hours'  credit.  Courses  may  not  be  entered  after  Monday,  June 
26.  Any  course  dropped  without  the  written  consent  of  the  in- 
structor and  of  the  director  of  the  Summer  Session  will  be  re- 
garded as  a  failure  and  will  be  so  recorded. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  the  registration  of  any 
student  whenever  the  director  of  the  Summer  Session  or  the 
faculty  deems  such  action  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  College  is  not  responsible  for  the  loss  of  personal  prop- 
erty belonging  to  students  and  left  in  any  college  building. 


Courses  of  Instruction 

The  following  courses  will  be  offered  during  the  Summer 
Session  of  1933.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  each  course  will 
count  toward  a  bachelor's  degree.  The  College  reserves  the  right 
to  withdraw  any  course  for  which  there  are  fewer  than  six  stu- 
dents registered.  All  classes  meet  five  times  a  week  (daily  except 
Saturday)  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

The  number  of  semester  hour  credits  is  entered  in  parenthesis 
after  the  title  of  each  course. 

All  work  is  conducted  in  Hurst  Hall.  Hours  at  which  classes 
are  scheduled  may  be  changed  to  suit  the  convenience  of  students 
enrolled. 

Art  and  Drama 

S331     Contemporary   Drama    (3) — Professor   Hutchins. 

A  rapid  review  of  the  drama  of  the  second  hah'  of  the  19th  Century 
will  be  followed  by  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  drama  of  our  own 
day  in  America  and  Europe.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
development  of  stage-craft,  and  to  the  moral  and  social  significance 
of  the  contemporary  stage.  Text:  Dickinson,  Chief  Contemporary 
Dramatists.     Daily, '  1  :30-2  :45.     Room  203. 

S333     Problems  in   Play   Productiox    (2) — Professor  Hutchins. 

A  course  in  the  practical  problems  of  stage-direction  including  cast- 
ing, rehearsal,  mounting,  scene  design,  scene  building,  lighting,  and 
costuming,  intended  especially  for  teachers  and  others  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  problems  of  play  production.  So  far  as  possible  the 
course  will  be  conducted  under  laboratory  conditions.  Daily,  2 :45- 
3:35.     Room  203. 

S335     Landscape  Painting   (2) — Professor  Hutchins. 

This  course  will  cover  the  theory  and  practice  of  landscape  painting 
in  oil  and  water-color.  Studio  discussion  will  alternate  with  out- 
door work.  The  neighborhood  of  the  campus  and  nearby  localities 
afford  excellent  sketching  ground.  Open  to  those  who  have  had 
suitable  preparation  in  general  design.  Daily,  9:00-12:20.  Room 
203. 

Biology 

SlOl    Ecology  of  Animals  (4) — Mr.  Varrelman. 

A  type  study  of  representatives  of  the  phyla  of  animals,  stressing 
protozoa,  insects,  and  mammals,  in  morphological,  physiological,  and 
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ecological  aspects.  Text:  Hegner,  College  Zoology,  or  Chidister, 
Zoology.     Fee,  $5.00.     Daily,  10:00-12:30.     Room  6. 

S102    Ecology  of  Plants    (3)— Mr.  Varrelman. 

A  study  of  plant  groups  in  morphological,  physiological,  and  ecologi- 
cal aspects.  Text:  Any  standard  Botany  text,  Holman  and  Robbins, 
General  Botany,  preferred.     Fee,  $5.00.     Daily,   1  :30-4 :00.     Room  6. 

Chemistry 

The  courses  listed  below  are  those  normally  given  in  the  first  semester 
of  the  regular  college  year.  Courses  equivalent  to  the  second  semester's 
work  in  any  of  these  subjects  will  be  given  if  there  is  sufficient  demand. 

SlOl     General  Chemistry   (5) — Dr.   Holton. 

Lectures  and  recitations  on  fundamental  principles  of  inorganic  and 
theoretical  chemistry.  Laboratory  work  to  study  the  properties,  re- 
actions, and  compounds  of  the  common  non-metallic  elements.  75 
minutes  of  lecture  and  discussion  with  three  hours  of  laboratory  every 
day  except  Saturday.  Fee,  $12.50.  Class  periods  to  be  arranged. 
Room  11. 

S201     Analytical  Chemistry   (5) — Dr.  Engcl. 

Principles  of  qualitative  separation  of  the  common  cations  and  anions. 
75  minutes  of  lecture  and  discussion  with  four  hours  of  laboratory 
work  every  day  except  Saturday.  Fee,  $12.50.  Class  periods  to  be 
arranged.     Room  10. 

S301    Organic  Chemistry   (4)— Dr.  Holton. 

A  study  of  the  typical  reactions  of  the  compounds  of  carbon,  and 
practice  in  their  synthesis  in  the  laboratory.  One  hour  of  lecture 
and  discussion,  with  three  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  day  except 
Saturday.     Fee,  $12.50.     Class  periods  to  be  arranged.     Room  12. 

S411    Physical  Chemistry   (5) — Dr.  Engel. 

Lectures,  problems,  and  laboratory  work  covering  the  theories  and 
principles  of  chemistry.  75  minutes  of  lecture  and  discussion  with 
three  hours  of  laboratory  work  every  day  except  Saturday.  Fee, 
$12.50.     Class  periods  to  be  arranged.     Room  10. 

Economics 

S201    Principles  of  Economics   (3)— Dr.  Correll. 

An  introduction  to  the  science  of  economics  in  which  the  controlling 
principles  in  production,  distribution,  and  consumption  will  be  develop- 
ed on  the  basis  of  historical  experience.  Lectures  and  discussion. 
Daily,  2  :4S-4 :00.     Room  202. 

S312    Everyday  Business  Problems   (2) — Mr.  Spaeth. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  dwell  upon  simple  fundamental 
business  practices,  covering  such  subjects  as  accounting  and  budget- 
ary   procedure,    insurance,    banking,    installment    buying,    real    estate 
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law,  taxation,  and  commercial  law  as  they  apply  to  the  individual  in 
everyday  business  experience.     Daily,  4:00-5  :10.     Room  204. 

S303    Banking  and  Commercial  Crises   (3) — Mr.  Posner. 

An  investigation  of  modern  financial  organization  with  emphasis  upon 
the  policies  and  operations  of  central  banks,  particularly  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  m  their  relations  with  commercial  banks  and  the 
money  market.  Foreign  exchange,  price  stabilization,  and  credit 
control  will  be  included :  also  a  survey  of  current  banking  legislation 
and  of  proposals  for  banking  reform. 

Education  and  Psychology 

S201    Introduction  to  General  Psychology   (2) — Dr.  Ferguson. 

The  course  will  present  a  brief  survey  of  the  field,  including  a  study 
of  infant  behavior  and  the  subsequent  development  of  adult  modes  of 
response.     Daily,  7:30-8:20.     Room  108. 

S301    Educational  Psychology   (2) — Dr.  Ferguson. 

This  course  is  a  consideration  of  psychology  as  applied  to  the  learn- 
ing process.  The  major  part  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  general 
laws  and  conditions  of  learning  and  the  results  of  investigations  re- 
garding the  progress  of  learning  in  various  school  subjects.  Daily, 
8 :45-9 :35.    Room  108. 

S305    Mental  Hygiene  (2) — Dr.  Ferguson. 

A  general  survey  of  the  principles  of  mental  hygiene.  A  study  of 
mental  efficiency,  social,  and  emotional  adjustment,  and  personality 
in  light  of  the  principles  of  mental  hygiene.  Daily,  10:00-10:50. 
Room  108. 

S401    Principles  of  Teaching  in  High  School  (2) — Dr.  Ferguson. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  secondary  education,  including  general 
methods  of  teaching,  adjustment  of  instruction  to  individual  needs, 
socialized  procedure,  and  problem  teaching.  Daily,  11:15-12:05. 
Room  108. 

English 

5101  A  Survey  of  English  Literature.  Part  I   (3) — Dr.  Colder. 

A  study  of  the  principal  English  writers  from  the  beginning  to  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Training  in  effective  writing.  This 
course  is  equivalent  to  the  first  semester  of  the  course  in  English 
literature  required  in  most  colleges  for  freshmen  and  sophomores. 
Texts :  Shafer,  From  Beozvulf  to  Thomas  Hardy.  Vol.  1 ;  Woods, 
A   College  Handbook  of  Writing.     Daily,  8:45-9:55.     Room  202. 

5102  A  Survey  of  English  Literature,  Part  H  (3) — Mr.  Sixbey. 

A  study  of  the  principal  English  writers  from  the  Romantic  Move- 
ment to  the  present  century.  Training  in  effective  writing.  This 
course  is  equivalent  to  the  second  semester  of  the  course  in  English 
literature  required  in  most  colleges  for  freshmen  and  sophomores. 
It  may  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  English  SlOl  ;   the  two  courses 
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comprise  the  equivalent  of  a  year's  course  in  English  literature  and 
composition.  Texts :  Shafer,  from  Beoimdf  to  Thomas  Hardy,  Vol. 
II;  Woods,  College  Handbook.     Daily,  10:00-11:10.     Room  103. 

S202    News  Writing  (2) — Mr.  Sixbey. 

Training  in  the  composition  of  clear,  effective  English,  especially  as 
applied  to  the  writing  of  news  items  and  special  features.  Texts: 
Harwood,  Getting  and  Writing  News;  Woods,  College  Handbook. 
Daily,  11:15-12:25.     Room  103. 

S323    The  Romantic  Poets  (3)— Dr.  Colder. 

An  interpretative  study  of  Burns.  Blake,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Scott,  Byron.  Shelley,  and  Keats.  Text :  Woods.  English  Poetry  and 
Prose  of  the  Romantic  Movement.    Daily,  5:15  to  6:30.    Room  103. 

.S333    American  Literature   (3) — Mr.   Sixbey. 

A  study  of  the  formative  influences  in  the  development  of  American 
literature  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present  time.  Text :  Foerster, 
American  Poetry  and  Prose.    Daily.  7:20  p.  m.-8:30  p.  m.    Room  103. 

S411    Chaucer  (3) — Dr.  Colder. 

A  study  of  Chaucer's  writings,  his  life  and  times,  and  a  review  of 
the  medieval  literature  with  which  his  poems  and  tales  are  connected. 
Text :  Oxford  edition  of  The  Works  of  Chaucer;  French,  A  Chaucer 
Handbook.     Daily,  7  :20  p.  m.-8  :30  p.  m.     Room  212. 

French 

S201    Intermediate  French    (3) — Mrs.  Zucker. 

Reading  of  several  modern  plans  and  stories.  Text :  Barton  and 
Sirich,  French  Review  Grammar  and  Composition;  Bagley,  Great 
Men  of  France.     Daily,  1:30-2:40.     Room  108. 

S211    Intermediate  Conversation   (2) — Mrs.  Zucker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  three  years  of  high-school 
French  or  one  year  of  College  French.  Text :  Pattou,  Causeries 
en  France.     Daily,  2:45-3:35.     Room  108. 

S303    Advanced  Composition    (2) — Mrs.  Zucker. 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  three  years  of  high-school 
French  or  French  201.  Text:  Crawford,  Gerard,  and  Rice,  Ad- 
vanced French  Composition.     Daily,  4:00-4:50.     Room  108. 

S411     Old  French  Readings   (2) — Mrs.  Zucker. 

Prerequisite,  three  years  of  college  French  or  the  equivalent.  Daily, 
5:15-6:05.     Room  108. 

German 

5101  Beginning  German    (3) — Dr.  Leineweber. 

Essentials  of  grammar.  Text :  Evans,  College  German.  Daily,  2 :45- 
3:55.    Room  103. 

5102  Beginning  German   (3) — To  be  arranged. 

A    continuation    of    course    SlOl.      Composition;    reading    of    simple 
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prose.  Texts:  Wesselhoeft,  German  Composition ;  Salten,  Bambi. 
Daily,  period  to  be  arranged.     Room  111. 

5201  Intermediate  German  (3) — Dr.  Leineweber. 

Composition ;  selections  from  modern  writers.  Texts :  Wesselhoeft, 
German  Composition ;  Wildenbruch,  Das  Elde  Bint.  Daily,  4:00-5:10. 
Room  103. 

5202  Intermediate  German   (3) — To  be  arranged. 

A  continuation  of  course  201.  Selections  from  modern  writers; 
Schiller's  Willielm  Tell.  Texts :  Fleissner,  Dcuisches  Literatur-Lese- 
biich;  Schiller,  Wilhelm  Tell.  Daily,  period  to  be  arranged.  Room 
111. 

S307    Technical  German — Dr.  Leineweber. 

Reading  and  translation  of  scientific  articles  on  biology,  chemistry, 
physics,  and  medicine.  This  course  is  designed  especially  for  graduate 
students  who  wish  to  meet  the  requirements  in  German  for  their 
degrees  as  well  as  for  undergraduates  who  study  science.  Open  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  Texts :  Wright,  German  Science 
Reader;  Burkhard,  Readings  in  Medical  German.  Credit  and  hour  to 
be  arranged.    Room  111. 

History 

S310  The  United  States  in  the  Twentieth  Century  (3) — Dr.  Gewehr. 
Bryanism  and  the  election  of  1896 ;  imperialism  and  the  war  with 
Spain ;  the  rise  of  the  great  trusts ;  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the  pro- 
gressive era ;  return  of  the  Democrats  under  Wilson ;  the  coming  of 
the  Great  War;  return  to  "normalcy;"  the  administrations  of  Hard- 
ing, Coolidge,  and  Hoover ;  problems  of  the  farmer,  prohibition,  and 
immigration;  the  great  panic  of  1929-33;  the  second  Roosevelt  starts 
"the   new  deal."     Daily,   10:00-11:10.     Room   204. 

S402    Europe  Since  1918  (3)— Dr.  Gewehr. 

The  Versailles  conference  and  its  problems ;  the  treaties  of  peace, 
the  German  and  Russian  revolutions ;  the  destruction  of  Austria- 
Hungary  ;  from  republicanism  to  Hitlerism  in  Germany ;  rise  of  the 
Bolshevist  state  in  Russia  and  the  fascist  state  in  Italy ;  the  new 
Turkey  and  the  reconstructed  Balkans ;  questions  of  reparations 
and  war  debts ;  efforts  toward  arms  reduction ;  the  unsettled  Europe 
of  today.     Daily,  8:45-9:55.     Room  110. 

Mathematics 

SA      Plane  Geometry — Dr.   Rouse. 

Credit  for  admission  only.     Daily,  period  to  be  arranged.     Room  106. 

5101  College  Algebra  (3) — Dr.  Shenton. 

Prerequisite  one  and  one-half  years  of  high-school  algebra.  Daily, 
11:15-12:45.     Room  104. 

5102  Plane  Trigonometry   (2) — Dr.   Shenton. 
Daily,  8:45-9:35.     Room  104. 
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S201    Differential  Calculus  (3) — Dr.  Shenton. 
Daily,  10:00-11:10.    Room  104. 

S301    Differential  Equations    (3) — To  be  arranged. 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  Math.  201.  Daily,  7:30-8:40. 
Room  104. 

Physics 

S201    General  Physics  (4) — Dr.  Rouse. 

A  thorough  survey  and  laboratory  course  with  five  periods  of  demon- 
stration and  discussion  each  week  and  three  three-hour  periods  of 
laboratory  work.  Fee,  $5.00  and  breakage.  Periods  to  be  arranged. 
Room   106. 

S301    Electricity  and  Magnetism   (4) — Dr.  Rouse. 

Five  periods  of  lecture  and  discussion  each  week  and  three  three-hour 
periods  of  laboratory  work.  Fee,  $5.00  and  breakage.  Periods  to  be 
arranged.      Room    106. 

Other  courses  in  physics  will  be  offered  if  there  is  sufficient  demand. 

Political  Science 

S201    American  Ggx'ernment  (3) — Miss  Moler. 

An  introductory  course  in  political  science  acquainting  the  student  with 
the  nature,  origin,  and  development  of  the  American  governmental 
system.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  the  federal 
constitution ;  the  President  and  his  powers :  national  administration ; 
the  organization,  procedure,  and  powers  of  Congress ;  and  the  federal 
judicial  system.  Text:  Ogg  and  Ray,  Introduction  to  American  Gov- 
ernment:   The  National  Government.     Daily,  4:00-5:10.     Room   104. 

5203  State  and  Local  Government  (3) — Mr.  Young. 

A  study  of  the  relation  of  the  state  governments  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  of  problems  of  organization  and  administration  in  the  state 
governments.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  problem  of  deter- 
mining just  how  large  a  part  the  citizen  should  be  permitted  to  play  in 
electing  state  officers  and  in  determining  state  policy.  Instruments 
of  popular  control,  such  as  the  initiative  and  referendum,  the  direct 
primary,  and  the  recall  of  public  officers,  are  studied.  Brief  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  relationship  between  the  state  government  and  the 
city,  county,  and  village.     Daily,  7:30-8:40.     Room  103. 

5204  European  Governments   (3) — Mr.  Young. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  governments  in  the  principal  European 
states,  with  special  attention  to  the  organizations  and  functions  of  the 
governmental  agencies  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  Russia.     Daily,  5:15-6:30.     Room  104. 

S401    The  Internation.\l  Law  of  Peace  (3) — Mr.  Sherbondy. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  rules  and  of  the  various  organizations 
used  to  regulate  the  activity  and  the  intercourse  of  the  state  of  the 
world  during  peacetime.     In  addition  to  the  use  of  a  standard  inter- 
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national  law  text,  actual  cases  in  which  the  law  has  been  applied  will 
be  analyzed.  The  organization  and  the  functioning  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  the  World  Court  form  a  major  part  of  the  course.  The 
analysis  of  current  international  questions  will  assist  the  student  in 
the  practical  application  of  international  law  to  the  world  situations 
that  are  confronting  the  United  States  every  day.  Daily.  7 :30-8 :40. 
Room  202. 

Religion 

S202   The  Beginnings  ok  Christianity   (3) — Dr.  Jackson. 

A  study  of  the  early  Christian  movement,  its  first  great  leaders,  its 
spread  from  Jerusalem  westward,  its  literature,  the  formation  of  the 
New  Testament  and  its  value  for  today.   Daily,  7  :30-8 :40.  Room  204. 

S321    The  Religion  of  Jesus    (3) — Dr.  Jackson. 

A  study  of  the  religion  Jesus  taught  and  lived.  It  will  include  a 
consideration  of  the  value  of  Jesus*  religious  experience  for  people 
today.  To  what  extent  is  his  religion,  now  twenty  centuries  old, 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  complex  life  of  our  times?  Daily, 
10:00-11:10.     Room  111. 

The  courses  in  religion  are  announced  tentatively,  depending  upon 
whether  or  not  Dr.  Jackson  conducts  a  summer  seminar  to  the  Holy 
Land. 

Spanish 

SlOl    Beginning  Spanish   (3) — Miss  Olds. 

An  elementary  course  that  aims  to  secure  accuracy  and  facilitj-  in  the 
use  of  the  language  by  means  of  drill  in  pronunciation,  grammar,  and 
easy  reading.  Reading  of  easy  modern  prose  and  plays,  with  practice 
in  composition,  dictation,  and  conversation.  Daily,  7 :30-8 :40. 
Room  111. 

S201    Intermediate  Spanish   (3) — Miss  Olds. 

Review  of  grammar,  continued  study  of  pronunciation,  and  practice  in 
composition.  Reading  of  selected  works  from  modern  authors.  Out- 
side reading  with  written  reports.  Prerequisite,  two  years  of  high- 
school  Spanish,  one  year  of  college  Spanish,  or  the  equivalent.  Daily, 
8:45-9:55.     Room  111. 

If  there  is  a  demand  for  other  courses  such  as  Modern  Novel  or 
Drama;  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature;  Novel  or  Drama  of  the 
Golden  Age ;  Cervantes ;  or  Spanish  American  Literature — those 
courses  may  be  arranged  with  the  head  of  the  department. 

Speech 

S103    Introduction      to      Argumentation      and      Deb.vting      (3) — Mr. 
Sherbondy. 
The  purpose  of  this   course  is   to   teach   the   student  to   present  his 
opinions  and  convictions  in  the  most  effective  manner,  whether  it  be 
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on  the  forensic  platform  or  in  everyday  conversation  and  correspond- 
ence. The  various  methods  of  persuasion,  the  sources  of  strong 
evidence,  and  the  types  of  fallacious  reasoning  are  carefully  analyzed. 
In  addition  to  the  use  of  a  standard  text  in  the  field,  the  student  is 
given  the  opportunity  of  applying  in  speech  and  in  writing  the  prin- 
ciples he  is  studying.  This  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  entrance  into 
the  varsity  debating  class.     Daily,  8:45-9:55.     Room  103. 
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